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What’s  I Ford  donates  state-of-the-art  truck 
Inside  to  Guelph’s  motor  vehicle  program 

By  Lisa  Roberts 
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CIBC  makes  major  donation 

Bsnk  contributGS  $45,000  to  Compoign  ConBStogs 

. , t tn  an  i 


By  Amanda  Fickiing 

A donation  of  $45,000  was  given 
to  Conestoga  college  by  CISC’s 
John  Winser  on  April  27  during 
the  most  recent  college  Board  of 
Governors  meeting.  President 
John  Tibbits  accepted  the  donation 
on  behalf  of  the  college  at  the 
meeting  which  was  held  in  the 
Guild  room  in  the  Student/Client 
Services  Building. 

Winser,  community  leader  at  the 
CIBC  branch  1 King  St.  East, 
Kitchener,  presented  the  first 
instalment  of  $9,000.  The  dona- 
tion will  be  paid  in  full  over  the 
next  five  years. 

The  contribution  was  made  to 
support  Campaign  Conestoga.  The 
campaign  was  launched  about  18 
months  ago  but  was  not  formally 
announced,  said  Helena  Webb 
from  the  president’s  office.  It  was 
initiated  to  bring  in  donations  to 
upgrade  computer  equipment  for 
students,  she  said. 

CIBC  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
support  many  projects  and  com- 
munity events,  said  Winser  prior  to 


the  presentation.  CIBC  supports 
student  education  and  entrer 
preneurial  programs  because  the 
future  of  the  community  lies  in 
these  areas.  He  said  Conestoga 
College,  as  a developer  of  youth 


resources,  is  a key  player  in  the 
community. “Our  youth  is  our 
tomorrow,”  said  Winser  during  an 
interview  following  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  cheque. 

Conestoga  College  prepares 


CIBC  community  leader  John  Winser  presents  uonesioga 
College  president  John  Tibbits  with  a cheque  for  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  company’s  donation.  (Photo  by  Richard  Berta) 


young  entrepreneurs  to  go  into 
business  for  themselves,  said 
Winser.  Future  jobs  are  in  small 
businesses.  The  success  for 
Kitchener  and  the  country  lies 
within  the  young  entrepreneurs, 
he  said. 

Other  donations  have  been  given 
to  the  college  by  CIBC,  said 
Winser,  but  he  was  uncertain  of 
the  amounts. 

Winser  noted  that  CIBC  also 
supports  the  University  of 
Waterloo  and  Wilfred  Laurier 
University  by  assisting  them  with 
their  continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  small  businesses.  The 
bank  has  just  finished  paying  off  a 
donation  given  to  the  University  of 
Waterloo  for  the  sum  of  $345,000 
which  was  also  paid  within  a five- 
year  duration. 

CIBC  is  heavily  involved 
with  other  community  programs, 
said  Winser.  The  bank  supports 
the  ACE  program  in  Kitchener, 
an-other  student  entre- 
preneurial group,  and  other 
associations  such  as  the  Big 
Brothers,  he  said. 


On  April  22,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  donated  a 1997  FI 50 
pickup  truck  to  the  motor  vehicle 
program  at  the  Guelph  campus  of 
Conestoga. 

The  truck,  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $40,000,  is  a base  model 
that  was  originally  produced  to 
check  that  the  assembly  line  at 
Ford  worked.  It  contains-  current 
technology  used  in  trucks,  and  will 
be  used  for  learning  both  practical 
skills  and  theory. 

“It’s  a hands-on  test  bench,” 
said  Ed  VanBommel,  professor 
for  the  auto  service  and  techni- 
cian program.  “The  trucks  we  get 
are  used  for  diagnostic 

exercises.”  This  includes 

plugging  in  electrical  modules  to 
read  data,  he  said. 

“We  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
apprentice  groups  are  up  to  date 
with  the  latest  technology,”  said 
Hans  Zawada,  chair  of  trades  and 
apprenticeship.  Zawada  also  said 
this  is  the  second  vehicle  Ford 
donated  to  the  program. 

Also  on  hand  for  the  presentation 
were  instructors  Jim  Palmer  and 
Scott  Granger,  Mike  McClements, 
dean  of  the  Guelph  Campus; 
Charles  Koch,  program  manager 
for  the  school  of  trades  and 
apprenticeship;  and  Don  St- 
Amour,  technical  training  manager 


1997  Ford  150  was  presented  recently  to  the  motor  vehicle  mechamc  program  at  the  Guelph  campus. 
Pictured  are:  (from  left)  Hans  Zawada,  Chair  of  trades  and  apprenticeship;  instructor  Jim  Palmer  Charles 
?Coch  program  manager;  Don  St.  Amourm  technical  training  manager  for  Ford  of  Canada;  Mike  McClements, 
lean  of  thi  Guelph  Campus;  .and  Ed  VanBommel,  professor  for  the  auto  service  and  . 


for  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Canada. 

St- Amour  was  approached  by  the 
industry  to  make  the  donation  to 
ihe  Guelph  campus,  which  would 
expose  students  to  the  latest  in 
automotive  technology. 

“When  they  finish  the  program. 


they  go  into  die  working  force  and 
are  familiar  with  today’s  technolo- 
gy,” St-Amom  said.  “It  (the  FI  50) 
represents  what’s  coming  off  the 
test  drive.  When  they  leave  school, 
that’s  what  fliey’ll  be  dealing  with.” 
McClements  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  donation  from  Ford 


Motors,  and  explained  the  need  for 
the  ongoing  partnership  between 
the  college  and  the  company. 

‘It  has  become  increasingly 
obvious  our  success  relies  more 
on  partnerships  with  the  industry, 
McClements  said. 
see  Ponation  page  2. 
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Board  discusses  degree-granting  programs 


By  Richard  Berta 

The  possibility  of  certain 
programs  at  the  college  having 
degree-granting  abilities  was 
discussed  at  the  April  27  board  of 
governors  meeting. 

Such  a move  would  remove 
the  current  disadvantage  faced 
by  students  graduating  in 
the  robotics  and  computer 
programming  and  analysis 
programs  in  relation  to  university 
students,  college  president  John 
Tibbits  said. 

An  applied  degree  conferred  by 
the  college  would  render  students 
more  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
prospective  employers  by  desig- 
nating their  skills,  said 
Grant  MacGregor,  Doon  campus 
principal,  who  is  researching  the 

Donation 

continued  from  page  1 

“Therefore,  we  are  trying  to 
develop  more  partnerships.  It’s  a 
win-win  situation.” 

The  200  current  apprentices 
get  10  per  cent  of  their  training 
in  class  and  the  remainder  on 
the  job,  said  Zawada.  “The 
apprentice  is  already  working  full 
time,”  explained  Zawada,  “so  they 
come  to  classes  only  once  a 
week.” 

There  are  also  “block  releases,” 
in  which  students  spend  eight 
weeks  in  classes.  This  is  done 
three  times  in  the  four-year 
apprenticeship. 

After  graduating  from  high 
school,  apprentices  seek 
employment  in  the  auto  repair 
indust^,  said  VanBommel.  The 
contract  involves  up  to  9,000 
hours  worth  of  work. 

During  the  work  term, 
students  are  sent  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  where  they  must  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  an  appren- 
ticeship. 

When  students  complete  the 
required  work  hours  and  training 
levels,  they  write  a government  cer- 
tification exam,  explained 
VanBommel.  In  total,  the  average 
apprenticeship  takes  four  to  five 
years  to  complete. 

You  can  actually  go  on  with 
life  as , you  train,”  said 
VanBommel.  “You  can  hold  down 
a full-time  job  and  go  to  school, 
and  you  don’t  have  to  spend 
$10,000  to  go  to  school  full-time 
for  two  years.” 


option. 

Tibbits  said  that  if  Conestoga  had 
degree-granting  status,  it  could 
draw  more  students.  He  added 
that,  “As  tuition  grows,  people  will 
look  for  increased  value  for  their 
money.” 

He  said  because  universities 
are  unlikely  to  change 
their  emphasis  on  theo- 
retical know-ledge,  students 
will  in-creasingly  turn  towards 
colleges  for  post-secondary 
education. 

But  Tibbits  admitted  that 
negotiating  agreements  with 
Ontario  universities  to  arrange  for 
degree-granting  abilities  for 
colleges  will  be  an  exercise  in 
futility. 

“We  can  negotiate  with 
universities  and  not  get  anywhere,” 


he  said.  “In  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta,  the  dispute 
between  colleges  and  universities 
wasn’t  resolved  until  the 
[provincial]  government  stepped 
in.” 

He  said  that  as  a result,  it 
is  far  easier  for  Conestoga 
to  collaborate  with  univer- 
sities outside  Ontario  where 
there  is  an  arrangement  to 
allow  college  students  to  get 
degrees. 

MacGregor  pointed  out  that  400 
community  college  students  from 
the  province  graduated  last  year 
from  the  University  of  West 
Sydney  in  Australia. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  universi- 
ties are  wary  of  cooperating  with 
colleges  to  grant  degree  programs 
is  their  sensitivity  to  Maclean’s 


rankings,  Tibbits  said.  “The  way 
they  see  it  is,  if  they  take  in  our 
[college]  students  with  lower 
averages,  this  will  affect  their 
ranking.” 

He  also  said  that  univer- 
sities would  be  loaflie  to 
concede  degree-granting  abilities 
to  colleges  because  they  are 
unwilling  to  relinquish  their 
monopoly  in  tfiis  field. 

The  programs  that  he  would 
like  to  see  have  a degree 
component  in  them  would 
compliment  existing  university 
programs  rather  then  compete 
head-on  with  them. 

The  college’s  engineering 
program,  for  instance,  is  focused 
on  applied  knowledge  while 
the  University  of  Waterloo’s 
engineering  program  is  based 


on  theoretical  knowledge, 
Tibbits  said. 

A degree  for  the  college’s 
engineering  program  would 
be  warranted,  he  said,  because 
“We’re  doing  something  com- 
pletely different  from  the 
universities.” 

Other  programs  where  degrees 
should  be  offered  include 
material  management  and 
computer  programming  and 
analysis  in  the  business 
department,  he  said. 

The  board  of  governors 
unanimously  passed  a motion 
to  further  research  the 
idea  of  degree-granting  status 
for  certain  college  programs. 
A progress  report  will  be  due  in 
the  fall,  at  which  time  the  process 
will  be  re-evaluated. 


Record  photographer 
honored  at  ceremony 


Alumni  Association 
will  track  you  down 


By  Dan  Mes^her 

Photojournalism  and  timing 
go  hand-in-h^d,  and  Record 
^otographer’  Matftiew 

McCarthy’s  timing  was  perfect 
diisyear. 

After  beating  mit  stiff  but 
friendly  competition  to  take 
home  the  Richard  Sutton 
Photojoumalist  Of  The  Year 
award,  and  the  $500  ftat  goes 
with  it,  McCardiy  described  it  as 
a great  feeling. 

“It’s  been  a good  ydar,”  he  said 
in  a telephone  interview  shortly 
after  the  award  was  handed  out 
during  a ceremony  in  Hamilton 
on  April  25. 

McCarthy  acknowledged  a 
number  of  factors  as  contributors 
to  his  award.  First  and  foremost, 
he  thanked  the  pair  of  colleagues 
who  provided  him  with  the 
motivation  to  get  the  job  done. 

He  considers  the  two  photogra- 
^ers  he  was  up  against 
including  the  Record’s  Suzaime 
Bird,  good  friends,  and  absolute 
IMofessionals. 

When  asked  what  it  was  that 
made  his  photos  stmid  out,  a 
humble  McCarthy  said  a terrific 
schedule  of  events  over  die  past 
year  really  helped. 

“There  were  a number  of 


really  good  photo  opportunities 
this  year,”  he  said.  “A  number  of 
diings  fell  into  place  for  me. 

“It  was  hard  work,  too.  I put 
a lot  of  effort  into  it  fliis 
year  and  it  paid  off,  but  having 
good  firings  to  shoot  always 
helps.” 

McCarthy  listed  several  events, 
including  the  Women’s  World 
Hockey  Championships,  as 
spectacles  that  were  ready-made 
for  his  lens. 

The  award  is  given  to  a 
photograi^er  whose  work  ^ows 
sensitivity  to  fire  sub^  wiiile  at 
the  same  time  demonstrating 
creativity  and  capturing  the  stmy 
and  all  related  emotions  in  a 
single  frame.  It  is  a feai  tiiat 
McCarthy  said  takes  time  and 
practice  to  perfect. 

“I’ve  put  a lot  of  work  into 
becoming  a idiotographer  and 
sometimes  you  get  lucky,  too,” 
he  said.  “It  all  depends  on  what 
you’re  shooting,  and  how  you 
shoot  it” 

McCarfiiy  said  the  honor 
is  also  acknowledgement  for 
the  work  that  goes  into  his 
trade,  and  he  is  flattered  to  have 
won. 

The  ceremony  also  honored 
several  other  journalists  for  their 
work  over  the  past  year. 


By  Richard  Berta 

Tracking  down  22,000  alumni 
and  raising  $10,000  through  group 
discount  ticket  sales 
are  some  of  the  things 
accomplished  by  the  Alumni 
Association  according  to 
its  president,  Sarah  Todd. 

Todd  addressed  the  board 
of  governors  April  27  about 
the  association’s  background  and 
highlight  its  future 

direction. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  alumni  association  since  its 
establishment  in  1989,  include  the 
establishment  of  financial  services 
and  home  and  auto  insurance  pro- 
tection through  a local  company, 
Todd  said. 

There  was  also  the  development 
of  a strategic  plan  for  the  associa- 
tion and  a volunteer  management 
manual. 

The  association  has  been  able  to 
acquire  a computer  and  printer  for 
the  student  employment  office 
based  on  past  contributions. 

To  date,  there  has  been  $21,700 
in  contributions  made  to  the  asso- 
ciation, Todd  said.  She  would  like 
to  raise  an  additional  $8,000  for 
the  association  in  the 
near  future. 

But  a problem  in  future  contribu- 
tions is  a need  for  more  volunteers 
for  the  association. 

“We’re  trying  to  foster  a stronger 
relationship  with  the  student  body 


in  order  to  gain  more  future  volun- 
teers,” Todd  said. 

She  said  the  association  has 
managed  to  track  down  22,000 
alumni  to  date  and  adds  6,000  to 
this  group  annually. 

“We’re  trying  to  foster  a 
stronger  relationship  with 
the  student  body  in  order  to 
gan  more  future  volunteers” 

-Sarah  Todd,  president 

of  Alumni  Association 

“Lots  of  colleges  have 
failed  to  get  alumni  associations 
up  and  running,  in  contrast  to  uni- 
versities, because  our  students  are 
here  for  only  40  weeks  to  a maxi- 
mum of  three  years,”  president 
John  Tibbits  said. 

He  estimated  there  are  approxi- 
mately 15,000  former  students 
that  have  still  not  been  contacted. 

“It’s  not  that  we  don’t 
keep  student  records,  but  rather  its 
that  many  students,  since  leaving 
here,  have  moved  28  times,”  he 
said. 

Those  who  are  interested  in 
making  themselves  available  to 
the  association  after  graduation 
are  urged  to  contact  the  alumni 
office  to  recieve  information  on 
how  to  get  involved. 


Where  do  the  Liberals  stand?  asks  NDP  leader 

'nio  a.  scheme 


Provincial  NDP  leader  Howard 
Hampton  has  openly  criticized 
Liberal  leader  Dalton  McGuinty 
for  his  remarks  on  Ontario  Premier 
Mike  Harris’s  tax  cuts. 

Hampton  said  he  feels  the 
Liberals  don’t  believe  the 
current  tax  cuts  are  harmful  to 
education  and  the  health  care 
system. 

“I  can’t  understand  why  McGuinty 
and  the  Liberals  have  spent  the  last 
three  years  criticizing  Harris’s 
phony  tax  scheme,  yet  say  they 
wouldn’t  change  it  if  they  are  elect- 
ed,” said  Hampton. 


“You  can’t  have  it  both  ways,”  he 
added,  referring  to  comments 
made  during  a provincial  leader’s 
debate  on  CFRB  radio  that  high- 
lighted the  differences  between 
Hampton  and  McGuinty.  Harris 
refused  to  participate  in  the  on-air 
debate. 

Hampton  called  for  a reversal 
of  the  Harris  tax  cuts  for 
individuals  with  incomes  of  more 
than  $80,000  per  year,  and 
suggested  reinvesting  the  money 
in  Ontario’s  schools  and  health 
care  system. 

“The  Harris  tax  scheme  has  only 


benefited  people  with  the  highest 
incomes  in  Ontario,”  Hampton 
said.  “We  need  the  people  who  can 
afford  it,  to  contribute  more  to 
health  care,  education  and  our 
communities.” 

The  Harris  Conservatives 
told  people  they  could  have 
it  all;  tax  cuts  and  no  cuts  to 
health  and  education.  Mike 
Hams  couldn’t  keep  that  promise 
and  Dalton  McGuinty  can’L  either. 
If  you’re  going  to  promise  to 
reinvest  in  health  care,  education 
and  our  communities,  you’d  better 
know  how  you’re  going  to  pay 


for  it.” 

Hampton  also  said  he  couldn’t 
understand  why  the  provincial 
Liberals  have  criticized  the 
Conservatives’  cuts  to  health  care, 
services  and  education,  but 
also  state  that  the  only 
way  they  will  be  forced  to  pay  for 
their  election  promises  is  if  there 
happens  to  somehow  be  a budget 
surplus. 

“McGuinty  and  the  Liberals  have 
criticized  the  Harris  government 
day-in  and  day-out  for  their  cuts  to 
health  and  education,  yet  the 
Liberals  are  counting  on  those 


very  same  cuts  to 
pay  for  their  promises,”  Hampton 
said. 

“Dalton  McGuinty  wants 
Ontario  voters  to  sleepwalk 
into  the  next  election,”  he 
continued.  “He’s  hoping  people 
will  vote  for  him  just 

because  his  name  isn’t  Mike 

Hams.  As  far  as  the  New 
Democrats  are  concerned, 
we’re  going  to  force  mean- 
ingful debate  on  the  issues 

people  care  about  and  we’re 

going  to  expose  the  Liberals 
duplicity.” 
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What  bribes? 


New  DSA  executives  Kristin  Murphy  (president)  and  Jenn  Hussey  (vice-president  of  operations) 
pose  for  a photo  in  the  Sanctuary.  (Photo  by  usa  Roberts) 


Janitors  seek  justice 

College  cleaning  staff  poised  to  walk 


By  Michael  Hilborn 

The  college  year  may  be  over  for 
most  students,  but  things  are  just 
beginning  to  heat  up  for  some  of 
Conestoga’s  full-time  personnel. 
The  janitors  and  cleaning  staff  at 
the  college,  who  have  been 
working  without  a collective 
agreement  since  Jan.  1,  will  be 
voting  on  a new  contract  on 
April  30. 

If  the  staff  turns  down  the  latest 
offer,  a strike  vote  will  follow  and 
the  staff  could  well  be  exchanging 
mops  and  brooms  for  pickets  and 
sandwich  boards  within  three 
weeks. 

Terry  Moore,  the  chief  negotiator 
for  the  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union  (OPSEU),  said 
the  likelihood  of  a strike  is  very 
high  if  the  deal  is  turned  down. 
The  union,  which  includes 
approximately  40  members  of  the 
Conestoga  cleaning  staff,  has  been 
negotiating  with  Double  M&M 
since  November  26.  The  Lx)ndon- 
based  industrial  cleaning  firm  is 
currently  paying  the  staff  $7.40  an 
hour,  without  health  or  pension 
benefits.  The  latest  offer  is  $8.60 
an  hour  over  three  years  with  no 
change  in  benefits. 

Moore  said  the  real  problem  is 
not  so  much  with  the  employer  as 
it  is  with  the  college  itself.  “I 
blame  the  college,”  he  said.  “They 


are  the  authors  of  the  contracting- 
out  strategy.  They  have  to 
understand  that  contracting  out 
means  impoverishment  of  its  own 

cleaning  staff.” 

Unlike  the  faculty  and 
maintenance  personnel,  who  are 
employed  directly  by  the  college, 
a third  party  (DMM)  employs  the 
janitors.  Essentially,  this  process 
gives  an  incentive  to  keep  wages 
and  benefits  low  said  Moore. 
Moore  said  that  even  Roger 
Morrell,  the  president  of  DMM, 
doesn’t  like  the  idea  because  it  can 
result  in  a bidding  war  between 
rival  contractors,  thereby 
squeezing  profit  margins.  Morrell 
was  unavailable  for  comment. 
David  Shackelton,  a representative 
for  DMM  said,  “We’fe  pleased 
that  a tentative  settlement  has  been 
reached  and  we  look  forward  to  a 
continued  good  relationship  with 
OPSEU.” 

Some  of  the  cleaning  staff  have 
found  it  necessary  to  collect 
welfare  to  supplement  their 
incomes.  Catherine  Detzler  is  a 
single  mother  fi'om  Cambridge 
who  has  been  working  on  the 
night  shift  at  Conestoga  for  over 
two  years.  Fifteen  months  ago  she 
began  collecting  welfare  to  keep 
the  apartment  she  shares  with  her 
two  daughters.  Although  she  is  not 
happy  with  the  offer,  she  said  she 
hopes  the  deal  will  be  accepted. 


“There’s  no  sense  in  cutting  our 
own  throats,”  she  said.  Besides, 
she  added,  genuinely  likes  the  job 
and  the  people  with  whom  she 
works  but  the  wages  they  are 
earning  makes  it  difficult  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  their  work. 
Consequently,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of 
absenteeism.  Nevertheless,  they 
still  manage  to  get  their  work  done 
on  time.  “We  take  pride  in  our 
cleaning,”  she  said.  “We  were 
rated  as  the  second  cleanest 
college  in  Ontario.” 

Detzler  said  the  faculty  and 
students  are  courteous  and  polite, 
but  there  are  problems  with  the 
equipment.  The  staff  uses  a 
machine  to  wash  the  floors  and 
when  it  breaks  down  they 
sometimes  have  to  wait  for  days  to 
get  it  fixed.  “If  the  machine  goes 
on  the  fiitz  for  two  or  three  days, 
all  the  guys  are  stuck  hand 
mopping  the  halls,”  she  said. 

Moore  said  that  even  if  the 
contract  is  accepted,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  matter  will  be 
resolved.  “This  is  not  the  end  of 
the  process,  but  the  beginning,”  he 
said.  “They  (the  college)  should 
not  underestimate  the  willingness 
of  the  union  and  and  these 
members  to  continue  the  battle  for 
years. 

“We  haven’t  even  begun  to  fight 
yet.” 


Fore! 


Game  of  golf 
growing  greatly 


By  Dan  Meagher 

One  may  wonder  about  the 
attraction  to  walking  several 
miles  while  whacking  a bail  at  a 
hole,  but  there  is  no  denying  the 
growing  popularity  of  this  ^tiv- 
i^  in  Canada. 

The  phenomenon  that  golf  has 
tecome  is  hard  to  figure,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  becoming  a gold 
mine  for  course  owners. 

Now  that  most  area  courses 
have  been  open  for  almost  a 
month,  the  season  is  shaping  up 
to  be  a very  profitable  one  for 
the  people 

booking  the  tee-off  times. 

With  normal  green  fees  (the 
cost  to  play  18  holes)  averaging  ' 
roughly  $25  at  area  courses, 
prt^rietors  are  reaping  the 
benefits  of  the  game’s  attractive 
simplicity. 

In  f^t,  golf  has  become  so 
popular  that  several  area  courses 
have  again  implemented  price 
hikes  for  1998,  continuing  a 
string  of  increases  over  the  last 
decade. 

Danny  Maue,  manager  of 
Foxwood  golf  course  just  west 
of  Waterloo,  said  his  club  has 
had  to  raise  prices  to  keep  up 
with  the  competition.  “It’s  a nice 
business  to  be  in  right  now,”  he 
said.  “But  given  it’s  popularity, 
we  , have  to  compete  with  a 
growing  number  of  courses  and 
related  busiaesses  in  the  mgion.” 
Maue  is  referring  to  the  open- 
ing of  a handful  of  courses  in 
and  around  K-W  in  the  last  five 
years,  which  means  his,  and 
other  courses,  have  had  to 
improve  their  packages. 

“The  green  fees  are  not  raised 
to  milk  the  tjublic.”  Maue  insist- 


put  back  into  the  course  to 
improve  things  and  make  it  a 
top-notch  course.” 

He  said  such  improvements 
can  range  from  the  creation  of 
hazards,  to  newly  tree<i  areas 
and  even  new  structural  facili- 
ties. The  latter  improvement  is 
one  that  was  undertaken  by  the 
Galt  club,  where  head  pro  Dave 
Smallwood  said  rising  green 
fees  are  • the 

product  of  rising  overhead.  “You 
can’t  just  sit  on  your  assets 
anymore.  You  have  to  constantly 
re-invest  to  make  a go  of  it.” 

While  playing  golf  has  become 
an  early  morning  routine  for 
many  Ontarians  in  the  past  few 
years,  those  involved  with  the 
game  hope  the  costs  don’t  deter 
new  golfers. 

“I  certainly  hope  it  doesn’t 
come  to  the  point  where  people 
only  play  occasionally  due  to 
costs,  but  I also  believe  member- 
ships are  becoming  a more 
viable  option,”  said  Innerkip’s 
Rick  Hannigan. 

Though  most  courses  rely  on  a 
certain  base  of  members  to  pad 
the  bank  account  for  each  new 
season,  die  costs  are  recouped  in 
large  through  daily  green 
fees  and  occasional  customers. 

Not  surprisingly,  most  course 
managers  will  be  content  to  have 
high  green  fees  .as  long  as  there 
are  still  lii^iips  at  the  tees. 

“Most  courses  have  fees  within 
a’^certain  competitive  range,” 
Maue  said,  adding  that  fliis  fact 
' meant  few  couises  will  go  under 
duetohighimces. 

> It  may  be  bard  to  justify  paying 
as  much  as  $40  to  play  a round 
of  golf,  butas  long  as  the  hacker 
<Hi  the  fairway  is  shelling  it  out. 


ed.  “The  money  is  constantly  it  isn’thardtojustify  charging  it 
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RETURNING  STUDENTS 

Fall  Semester  Classes 
Begin 

Monday  August  31 


To  Receive  Marks 


And 

Registration  Informatio]^ 
Registrar's  Office 
Must  Have 
Your 

Summer  Address 


Let  the 
rhetoric 
begin... 

Do  as  I say,  not  as  I do. 

Ontario  taxpayers  were  told  that 
upping  the  rhetoric,  screaming  and 
yelling,  were  not  the  ways  to  deal 
with  the  Harris  government,  while 
it  cut  and  slashed  funding  to  health 
care,  education  and  social  pro- 
grams. 

What  Harris  didn’t  tell  taxpayers, 
is  that  he  reserved  the  right  of 
“upping  the  rhetoric”  for  himself 
and  his  crew. 

With  the  opening  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Ontario  parliament  on 
April  23,  Harris  said  the  throne 
speech  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Hilary 
Weston  marked  a change  of  pace  for 
the  Tories.  The  government  will 
move  to  “undo  some -of  the  confu- 
sion” caused  ^ reform. 

Confusion?  Chaos  is  more  like  it. 


Harris  said  if  any  consequences  of 
his  actions  were  not  positive,  it  was 
unintentionally  so,  and  he  will  fix 
and  correct  them.  He  said,  “Now  is 
the  time  to  take  our  time,  to  fine- 
tune  the  changes.” 

His  government  plans  to  do  this  by 
providing  “new  spending”  for  home 
nursing,  home  care,  and  other  com- 
munity-care programs,  while  incre- 
asing the  number  of  long-term-care 
beds. 

Rhetoric. 

New  spending,  simply  put,  means 
putting  oack  in,  albeit  under  a new 
heading,  some  of  the  funding  that 
was  wrongfully  slashed.  The  differ- 
ence is,  money  will  be  spent  in 
areas  the  politician  deems  impor- 
tant, instead  of  in  the  areas  experts 
in  their  respective  fields  have  iden- 
tified as  critical. 

Harris  makes  hospital  CEOs,  edu- 
cators and  community  service 


Am  evAiJwi 


providers  look  in-competent  and 
unable  to  be  trusted  to  know  where 
spending  money  will  do  the  most 
good.  They  are  not  alone  in  being 
slighted  or  belittled  by  the  acts  and 
words  of  Harris. 

Joining  them  are  the  boozing 
welfare  moms,  who  have  been 
stereotyped  as  not  able  to  resibuy- 
ing  a case  of  beer,  instead  of  pur- 
chasing nutritional  food  for  their 
children. 

The  surviving  Dionne  quintuplets 
are  there,  too.  Harris-sense  dictates 
that  since  they  are  too  old  to  live 
long  enough  to  defend  their  case  in 
court,  they  should  take  the  settle- 
ment offered  by  his  government  and 
be  happy  with  it. 


Finally,  all  the  Ontario  voters  who 
will  turn  out  in  droves  for  the  next 
provincial  elections  are  lumped 
into  the  same  category  of  incompe- 
tents. They  will  be  expected  to 
develop  amnesia  about  the  massive 
cuts  and  irreparable  harm  orches- 
trated by  Harris,  up  to  the  coming 
change  of  pace. 

The  Hams  government’s  change 
in  pace  is  designed  to  baffle  voters 
into  thinking  that  any  reinvest- 
ment of  funding  is  by  the  largesse 
of  the  Tories.  Hopefully  voters 
will  have  the  good  sense  to  have 
forgotten,  or  overlooked,  the  fact 
that  the  chaos  was  caused  by  the 
Tories’  clawbacks  in  the  first 
place.  Good  timing.  Elections  are 


not  that  far  away,  so  there  is  no 
time  to  lose  in  the  “fine-tuning” 
department. 

What  ever  happened  to  the  days 
when  people  with  common  sense 
took  time  to  think  about  conse- 
quences before  they  acted,  instead 
of  fine-tuning  the  mess  later  on? 

The  common-sense  revolution  may 
be  just  beginning  by  election  day. 
Only  this  time,  it  will  be  a revolu- 
tion by  the  common  people;  those 
who  have  been  affected  oy  all  the 
rhetoric  they’ve  had  to  endure  until 
then,  with  no  screaming  and  yelling 
allowed.  The  ones  Hams  didn’t 
consider  smart  enough  to  know  the 
proper  way  of  dealing  with  his  gov- 
ernment. 


The  art  of  drilling  a hole  in  your  head 


Recently,  flieie  has  been 
some  media  attention 
paid  to  the  unusual 
practice  of  trepanation. 
For  the  uninitated, 
trepanation  is  the  prac- 
tice of  having  a hole 
drilled  in  one’s  skull. 
Sound  unreal?  Believe 
it  or  not,  people  have 
been  doing  this  for  cen- 
turies in  an  attempt  to  raise  oneself  to 
higher  levels  of  consciousness  and  imagi- 
natioa 

Apparently,  the  position  of  the  drilling  is 
as  relevant  to  the  practice  as  the  operation 
itself.  When  one  is  bom,  one  has  a soft 
spot  on  the  top  of  the  skull  that  doesn’t 


completely  harden  until  the  mid-teens. 
After  that,  supposedly  the  spinal  fluid  and 
blood  circulation  is  restricted  because  of 
die  cranial  hardening.  This,  according  to 
devotees  of  trepanation,  cuts  off  tihe  cre- 
ative flow  to  die  brain  and  hinders  elevat- 
ed diought 

The  May  issue  of  Spin  magazine 
devoted  four  pages  to  an  article  on  this 
highly  unusual  and  potentially  harmful 
practice.  The  article  included  before  and 
after  pictures  of  a British  woman  who 
decided  to  perform  the  operation  her- 
self. She  decided  to  do  the  procedure 
after  learning  of  this  untapped  well  of 
creativity.  She  suspended  a power  drill 
from  the  ceiling  of  her  bathroom  to  drill 
into  her  skull  herself.  Now  she  boasts  of 


possessing  the  creativity  levels  of  a 16- 
year-old. 

The  sources  used  in  the  article  also  in- 
cluded a brain  surgeon  who  largely  pretest- 
ed trepanning.  According  to  his  research, 
humans  don’t  really  need  another  hole  in 
flje  head.  Plus,  there’s  the  danger  of  drilling 
too  far  into  the  skull  and  damaging  the  cra- 
nial membrane.  The  possibilities  for  disas- 
ter are,  needless  to  say,  endless. 

So  why  would  anyone  in  his  or  her  right 
mind  want  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  sake 
of  elevating  one’s  consciousness?  Why 
would  anyone  want  to  endanger  them- 
selves just  to  tap  into  the  mentality  of  an 
adolescent?  Most  16-year-olds  that  I knew 
and  grew  up  with  were  pretty  immature. 
Yes,  they  certainly  were  creative,  but  they 


also  needed  to  grow  up. 

People  have  always  been  lodking  to  dif- 
fererrt  methods  to  raise  themselves  to  a 
higher  awareness  level,  be  it  through  medi- 
tation, religion,  astrology  or  hallucinogenic 
narcotics.  All  of  the  above  examples  may 
or  may  not  have  permanent  results,  the 
excef^n  being  hallucinogens.  However, 
none  of  these  can  be  viewed  as  fatal. 

As  much  as  I support  the  idea  of  ex- 
panding one’s  mental  horizons,  I believe 
there  is  a line  to  be  drawn  when  it  comes 
to  physically  altering  one’s  body  to 
change  one’s  state  of  mind.  There  is  a 
less  likely  chance  of  irrepairable  damage 
being  caused  by  attempting  a less  physi- 
cal method  of  mental  conversion  than  by 
drilling  a hole  in  one’s  head. 
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LASA  instructor  leaves  job 
with  30  years  of  memories 


By  Jeannette  Altwegg 

After  25  years  of  being  the  pro- 
gram co-ordinator  of  the  law  and 
security  administration  program 
and  a 30-year  history  at  the  col- 
lege, Bob  Hays  is  still  going 
strong. 

Although  he  is  officially  retiring 
in  Jurie,  the  65^ear  old  LASA 
instructor  at-Doon  says  he  will 
continue  with  some  part-time 
teaching  and  co-ordinating  roles  in 
the  continuing  education  area. 

“I’ve  been  very  proud  of  the 
association  with  the  college.  I call 
it  the  second  miracle  of  education 
in  Ontario,”  Hays  said.  The  first 
miracle  being  the  public  school 
system. 

Happily  married  and  living  in 
Cambridge,  Hays  has  a daughter  in 
the  army  and  a son  who  is  a com- 
puter networker  in  Chicago. 

Interested  in  yoga,  meditation, 
sailing  and  wood  carving.  Hays 
said  he’s  interested  in  all  kinds  of 
things.  “I  just  took  up  golf,  which  I 
play  badly,”  he  laughed.  “I’ve  also 
travelled  a lot  and  intend  to  do  so  a 
lot  more.  I’m  just  going  to  go  on 
and  have  some  fiin.” 

He  started  out  practising  as  a 
lawyer  but  was  invited  to  join  the 
college  in  1968  by  then-President 
Jim  Church.  The  first  classes  were 


LASA  instructor  Bob  Hays  points  to  a wood  sculpture  he  carved  that  is  on  display  outside  room  4B06.  Woodcarving  is  one  of  the  many 
hobbies  Hays  is  interested  in  and  will  have  more  time  for  when  he  retires  in  June. 


(Photo  by  Jeannette  Altwegg) 
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mostly  held  in  portables,  he  said, 
adding  that  in  the  first  couple  of 
years  it  was  a pretty  wild  atmo- 
sphere. “I’m  not  sure  whether  any- 
body actually  knew,  what  we  were 
doing.” 

He  got  his  high  school  training 
certificate  during  the  summers 
because  he  hadn’t  taught  before, 
he  says.  “I  don’t  think  it  did  me 
any  good  because  of  the  type  of 
educational  institute  that  the  col- 
leges were.” 

And  because  colleges  were  such 
a rare  thing  in  those  days.  Hays 
said,  they  were  snubbed  by  other 
institutions  in  the  area. 

“I  think  a lot  of  people  in  the 
community,  particularly  universi- 
ties and  so  on,  were  kind  of  gig- 
gling, finding  the  concept  of  a 
college  somewhat  comical.” 
However,  Hays  said  they  soon 
stopped  laughing  after  the  college 
ended  up  with  a 95  per  cent  place- 
ment rate  within  the  first  two  years 
of  opening  its  doors. 

“All  of  a sudden  these  communi- 
ty colleges  were  getting  people 
hired  at  a higher  rate  than  any 
other  organization  ever  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  Ontario,” 
Hays  said,  adding  that  most  of  the 
first  students  at  the  college  were 
mostly  dysfunctional  people  who 
could  hardly  read  or  write. 

“I  think  it’s  remarkable  that  the 
teachers  got  through  to  those  peo- 
ple and  those  people  became  very 
in-tune  and  functional  people  in 
our  society.” 

Having  been  involved  with  the 
LASA  program  almost  from  the 
beginning.  Hays  said  the  program 
has  gone  from  accepting  practical- 
ly anyone  to  now  getting  1,000 
applicants  and  having  to  select  the 
students  according  to  academic 
records. 

“I  guess  the  advantage  to  the  col- 
lege and  the  program  is  that  you 
get  more  literate  people  now,  but. 


the  disadvantage  to  the  system  is 
that  these  people  who  really  need  a 
lot  of  help  have  nowhere  to  go.” 

Hays  said  while  he’s  been  a part- 
time  chairman  and  an  assistant  to 
the  president,  as  well  as  various 
other  temporary  deals,  the  involve- 
ment in  the  LASA  program  has 
been  more  progressive. 

He  has  always  had  a very  close 
relationship  with  his  students.  His 
drive  is  that  he  has  thoroughly 
enjoyed  working  with  them. 

“Real  teaching  is  probably  the 
most  honest  job  in  the  world.  You 
can’t  get  away  with  anything,” 
Hays  said.  “Students  have  you 
picked  up  in  the  first  10  minutes.” 

On  a more  serious  note,  he 
added,  “The  feeling  that  I may 
have  positively  influenced  over 
2,000  students  in  Conestoga’s  over 
30  years  (of  history),  is  a good 
feeling.  It  gives  you  a real  purpose 
to  a job  or  a profession.” 


A woodcarving  by  Bob  Hays 
that  he  says  is  his  idea  of  what 
Lady  Justice  looks  likk. 


(Photo  by  Jeannette  Altwegg) 


Enough  based  on  philosophy 
writer  fpllbws  in  her  lifestyle 


than  Just  a write'r,  but 
said  her  lakesTde  retreat  gives 
her  the  energy  to  keep  going. 
“I  like  to  look  out  from  my 
deck”  she  said.  “It  seems  to 
wipe  away  weariness.” 


By  Victoria  Long 
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Betty  Jane  Wylie  lives  beside 
a lake  in  Northern  Ontario., 

Widowed  suddenly  at  42,  with 
four  children,  she  rmsed  dtem 
working  . as  .'■  --  a .freeli^ce  ,- 
writer.  « 

Now,  she  has  published' 

works  including  non-tSction,  ifseems  tO  wipe 

children’s  plays;  and  stories,  ^ 

poetry,  cookbooks;*  belles  awsy  Weariness ' 

lettres.  ’ , .-tf 


like  to  look  out  from  my 


In  additon,  she  has  had  over 
three  dozen  plays  produced  in 
Canada,  the  United  States^ 
New  Ze&lmd ' and  Great.; 
Britain. 

Wylie  said  she  started  her 
most  recent  book.  Enough,  at 
the  request  of  her  publisher, 
who  asked  her  to  write  on  die 
subject  of  voluntary  simplicity 
without  knowing  that  Wylie’s 
personal  lifestyle  was  based 
on  that  philosophy. 

Enough  is  designed  to  help 
readers  explore  the  philosophy 
of  their  value  system  and  put 
it  into  practice,  according  to 
the  media  release  announcing 
the  book. 

During  a telephone  interview, 
Wylie  said  she  was  looking  out 
over  die  lake  at  a pair  of  buf- 
fle-head  ducks  resting  part 
way  along  their  migration 
route-  from  winters  in  Mexico, 
to  summers  in  Alaska. 

She  said  she  has  heard  her- 
self described  as  an  industry. 


Be^Jam  WyUe,  author 


P»t  of  her  transition  to  vol- 
untary simplicity,  when  she 
left  the  city  lifestyle  over  a 
decade  ago,  involved  letting 
go  of  her  silverware,  fine 
china  and  paintings,  while 
holding  onto  her  beloved 
books,  she  said.  She  made  the 
point  that  deprivation  is  not 
the  answer,  because  it  induces 
longing  which,  in  turn,  defeats 
the  peaceful  purpose  of  letting 
go. 

However,  Wylie  said  collect- 
ing things  is  part  of  our  natu- 
ral instincts,  so  her  family  and 
friends  honor  her  love  for  the 
waterfowl  on  her  lake  by  get- 
ting her  knick-knacks  and 
other  household  items  with  a 
duck  motif. 

Wylie  said  once  the  philo- 
sophical decision  has  been 
made  to  simplify  one’s  life, 
the  practical  problem  becomes 


balancing  the  time  and  money 
equation,  “Time  makes 
money;  money  buys  time. 
Doing  with  less  of  one  and 
more  of  the  other  makes  the 
world  go  round,  or  vice  versa, 
slower  or  faster  as  people  get 
busier  and  busier,  playing  one 
thing  off  against  the  other, 
running  short  of  both,  feeling 
cheated  of  both,”  she  wrote  in 
the  media  release  for 
Enough. 

Wylie  said  the  book  covers 
the  gamut  of  the  voluntary 
simplicity  theme.  As  well  as 
philosophical  chapters,  it  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  practical 
“tightwad  tips”  to  assist  in  the 
transition  to  a simpler,  but 
more  satisfying,  life. 

However,  Wylie  said  it  is. 
much  more  than  a financial 
planning  book.  After  dealing 
with  the  questions,  “ How 
much  can  we  afford  to 
change?”  and  “How  can  we 
afford  not  to?”,  the  last  chap- 
ter ends  on  a philosophical 
note  saying,  “How  do  we 
begin?  Quietly,  voluntarily, 
simply.” 

Enough,  and  The  Right  Track 
published  in  February  1997, 
will  be  available  for  the  author 
to  sign  on  May  13,  at  the 
Coles  bookstore  in  Fairview 
Mall,  from  1 to  2 p.m.,  and 
Book  Express  in  Cambridge 
Centre,  from  7 to 
8 p.m. 
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IBM  rocks  year-end  nooner  in  Sanctuary 

Toronto-based  group  ‘just  love  playing  music,  ’ despite  poor  attendance 


By  Anita  Santarossa 

Despite  the  lack  of 
attendance,  most  likely 
due  to  the  sunshine  and 
warm  breeze  coming  off  the  water. 
Incandescent  Bliss  Machine 
performed  for  the  last  nooner  of 
the  year  on  April  2 1 . 

After  a year  of  touring  and 
cutting  an  album,  the  Toronto 
based  band  was  happy  to  round  up 
their  year  with  a laid-back  gig  in 
the  Sanctuary. 

Lead  vocalist  Ian  Bertsch  admit- 
ted that  the  first  half  of  their 
hour-  and-a-half  show  was  more 
structured,  while  the  second  half 
was  just  fooling  around. 

“As  long  as  there  are  one  or  two 
people  in  the  audience,  that’s  good 
enough  for  us,  we  just  love  playing 
music,”  Bertsch  said. 

After  the  show  in  an  interview, 
beside  the  pond  underneath  the 
beaming  sun,.  Bertsch  and  lead 
guitarist  Peter  Grant  said  that 
in  the  music  business  people  have  to 
get  to  know  you  and  your  music. 
Peter  Grant,  lead  guitarist  for  Toronto  band  Incandescent  Bliss  They  often  feel  that  their 
Machine,  in  performance  April  21  in  the  Sanctuary.  audiences  don’t  quite  understand 

(Photo  by  Casey  Johnson) 


Incandescent  Bliss  Machine  entertain  the  crowd  in  the  Sanctuary  April  21 . From  left:  Peter  Grant,  12- 
string  lead  guitar;  Ian  Bertsch,  vocals  and  acoustic  guitar;  Rocco  Signorile,  drums;  and  Nigel  Walker, 

bass.  (Photo  by  Victoria  Long) 


their  music,  “ but  perhaps  the 
two  perspectives  [their  own  and 
what  others  perceive]  are  what 
make  our  music  unique,”  said 
Bertsch. 

They  are  concerned  about 
becoming  better  musicians  and 
are  very  hard  on  themselves, 
said  Bertsch.  “We  accept  compli- 
ments but  • there  is  always 
something  we  know  we  can 
improve  on.” 

A friendly  down-to-earth  attitude 
prevails  throughout  their  songs 
and  discussion. 

Grant  summed  it  up  when 
he  said,  “Though  we  appreciate 
all  kinds  of  music  and  are 
influenced  by  different  bands,  we 
ultimately  are  not  trying  to 
be  anything  but  ourselves.” 

Ibm  is  a unique  band  with 
a diverse  background  of  talent. 
Grant  has  written  songs  since 
he  was  five  years  old.  Bertsch 
only  began  playing  guitar  in  high 
school  and  bassist  Nigel  Walker 
grew  up  with  a jazz  musician  for  a 
father. 

Their  newest  member,  drummer 
Rocco  Signorile,  has  a passion  for 
rhythm  and  brings  his  own  style 
to  complement  the  rest  of  the 
band. 

Ibm  is  a group  of  distinct 
individuals  who,  when  they  come 
together,  play  as  a whole  and  meld 
together  as  one. 

“Most  of  us  are  self-taught 
musicians  and,  during  practices, 
we  sometimes  try  each  others 
instruments  out  to  get  a feel  for 


each  others’  role  in  the  band,” 
Grant  said. 

In  their  future,  they  are  looking 
to  play  mainly  for  university 
and  college  crowds  with  hopes 
they  will  get  more  radio  play. 

“We  are  not  sky-rocketing, 
but  are  consistently  getting  better, 
and  with  more  air  play  we 
hope  our  music  will  reach  more 
people.” 

Their  latest  CD,  entitled  “OX,” 
is  symbolic  of  their  music  and 
what  they  stand  for,  explains 
Bertsch.  The  black-and-white 
cover  photo  of  a running  ox  is 
juxtaposed  to  a soft-colored  print 
of  a Cat  napping  on  an  antique 
chair  on  the  back  cover. 

“This  contrast  represents  ibm,” 
said  Bertsch,  “we  are  a basic 
sounding  ‘black  and  white,’ 
rock’n’roll  band  with  a colorful 
eclectic  style.” 

Their  repertoire,  though  difficult 
to  ■ define,  extracts  influences 
from  all  genres  and  decades  of 
music.  “We  all  enjoy  listening  to 
all  sorts  of  music  from  the 
‘60s,  ‘70s,  ‘80s  and  ‘90s,”  said 
Grant. 

Ibm  is  a band  that  appreciates 
good  music  (of  all  kinds) 
incorporating  many  earlier  sounds 
into  their  tracks.  Nonetheless,  they 
use  their  musical  and  writing 
talents  to  probe  deeper  into  the 
roots  of  rock’n’roll. 

Ibm  is  taking  the  summer  off 
to  work  on  a sample  album  of  five 
new  songs.  So,  keep  a keen  ear 
out  for  Ibm  in  the  very  near  future. 


It's  amazing 
what  you  can 
leam  by  reading 

SPOKE! 


Minister  of  Education  not 
concerned  about  tuition, 
according  to  Liberai  MPP 


Students  entering  graduate  and 
professional  programs  will  have  to 
wait  for  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  Training  to  decide  what  their 
tuition  fees  are  going  to  be  next 
year. 

David  Caplan,  Liberal  MPP  and 
critic  for  Youth  and  Training, 
questioned  Minister  David 
Johnson  on  his  lack  of  action 
in  the  Legislature  on  April  28. 

“Students  need  to  know  what 
tuition  fees  will  be  for  programs 
that  they  plan  to  start  in 
September,”  said  Caplan.  “You 
can’t  go  sandbagging  then  in 
August  with  news  that  you  have 
finally  decided  to  let  the  fees  for 
their  program  double  or  triple.” 

In  the  December  1997  financial 
statement,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
announced  the  government’s 
intention  to  allow  the  deregulation 
of  tuition  fees  for  professional  and 
graduate  programs  starting  in 
September  1998. 

To  date,  no  guidelines  for  this 
deregulation  have  been  announced 


and  the  Minister  refused  to 
commit  to  a date  in  direct 
questioning  from  Caplan  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  question  period,  Johnson 
didn’t  have  a definite  answer. 
Instead  he  indicated  that  he  was 
still  “trying  to  make  sense  of 
arrangements. 

He  also  said  that  students 
shouldn’t  worry  because  the  gov- 
ernment was  trying  to  increase 
opportunities  for  students  by  mak- 
ing them  and  institutions  adapt  to 
“real  world”  situations. 

“Students  are  registering  now  for 
programs  that  start  in  September,” 
said  Caplan.  “Their  hands  are  tied 
because  they’re  unable  to  antici- 
pate tuition  fees  they  will  be 
expected  to  pay  in  the  fall. 

“Although  I disagree  with  this 
policy  Minister,  how  long  do  you 
think  that  students  and,  frankly, 
universities  and  colleges  should 
have  to  wait  for  you  to  get  your  act 
together?  Is  this  another  funding 
formula  fiasco?” 


Historical  site 
opens  its  doors 

Doon  Heritage  Crossroads 
c^jened  its  doors  May  3 for  its 
41st  season. 

Free  admissitm,  horse  drawn 
wagon  rides  and  family  activi- 
ties kicked  off  die  new  season. 

The  living  history  village 
will  be  open  daily  from  10 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  until  Labor 
Day. 

Education  programs,  special 
events,  summer  camps  and 
daily  turn  of  the  century  activ- 
ities will  provide  something 
for  everyone  at  Doon. 

Doon  Heritage  Crossroads  is 
a non-profit  living  history 
museum  owned  and  operated 
by  the  regional  municipality 
of  Waterloo. 

Some  of  the  activities 
planned  for  die  mondi  of  May 
include  the  Fire  Fighter’s 
Muster,  Quiltfest,  the  Heritage 
Plant  Sale  and  the  Waterloo 
County  Hall  of  Fame 
Induction  Ceremony. 

For  more  information  on 
Doon  and  activities  this  sea- 
son, call  (519)  748-1914. 


GRAND  VALLEY 
BRANCH 


CANADiAN  iNSTiTUTE 
OF  Management 


Leading  The  Way  For  Over  50  Years 


ADVANCE  YOUR  CAREER 
IN  MANAGEMENT 


Learn  about  the  CIM  program  in  the 
Conestoga  College 
Continuing  Education  Catalogue 

or 

Phone  or  Write  either 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  of  MANAGEMENT 
Grand  Valley  Branch 
P.O.  Box  24083,  R.P.O.  Evergreen 
Kitchener,  Ontario  N2M  5P1 
(519)  896-3165 

or 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  of  MANAGEMENT 
National  Office 
1-800-387-5774 
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Employers  ready  to  hire  summer  students 

Chris  Bstes  of  Hurnsn  Resourcs  Csnsds  ssys  jobs  rocfuests  are  slresdy  coining  in 


By  Dee  Bettencourt 

“Jobs  for  students  and  students 
for  jobs”  is  the  motto  for 
Kitchener- Waterloo’s  federal 
Human  Resource  Centre  of 
Canada  (HRDC)  for  Students. 
Supervisor  Chris  Bates  says  even 
though  HRDC’s  summer  Student 
Employment  Centre  in  the 
lower  level  of  Market  Square, 
located  at  25  Frederick  St.  in 
Kitchener,  doesn’t  officially  open 
until  May  1,  he  has  been  receiving 
job  orders  from  employers. 

“I  think  it  will  be  a good  summer. 
Employers  are  looking  for 
summer  help.  They  want  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  that 


students  offer,”  says  Bates.  “The 
job  orders  are  just  coming  in.” 

Bates  says  the  free  public  service 
is  offered  only  during  the  sununer 
to  full-time  students  from  high 
schools,  adult-education  programs, 
colleges  or  universities. 

All  the  full-time  and  part-time 
jobs  are  to  be  posted  on  the 
Centre’s  job  board.  Students  can 
also  hear  about  the  positions 
through  an  automated  job 
telephone  line  (571-6667). 

“We  have  lots  of  painting  jobs, 
clerical  positions  and  National 
Grocers  just  placed  a large 
order  for  employees,”  says  Bates. 
“We  even  have  an  odd-job  list 
of  daily  jobs  that  students  can  try 


Final  DSA  movie  is 
as  good  as  it  gets 


By\nctoi1aLong 

Hie  Dopn  Student  Association 
entted  their  movie-of-the-montii 
series  on  April  22  with  a 
showing  of  As  Good  As  It  Gets 
during  lunch  hour  in  tiie 
Smchiary. 

A splendid  choice  to  end  the 
term,  this  movie  was  released 
for  tile  just-passed  Christmas 
season  when  tiie  Toronto  Star 
review  caltedita“droll,<^cal 


Assisted  by  fimr  supporting  d 
characters  (three  humans  and  a ^ 
dog)  and  an  entimly  plmisible 
plot-line  for  major  life  and 
personality  ttansformations.  As  " 
Good  As  It  Gets"  wins  over  its'*" 
audience  with  down-to-o^, 
credible  fairy  tale  characters 
whose  Humamty  (and  ca^ 
sustains  tite  ccanplex  story  tine 
needsd  to  "make  the 
believable. 


maudlin. 

And  vshat  a treat  to  see 
Nicholson  act  a . leading  =* 
romantic  role  that  doe^’t 
dem^  a single  leeir  mr  grimace  % 


one 


in  file  HKivie  as,  “you  horror  of  a 

human  being”.,^;*;,. 


role  in  a caring  triangle* with 
Nicholson  and  Hunt  with  his 
sensitive  portrayal  of  Simon 
Bishop,  a bashed,  but 
unatebed,  ^y  painter  whose 
tintotoi 


Although  serious  issues  come 
urban  fairy  tale,  as  fitting  for"^’^  up,,  tte^oyie-  never  becomes 

this  Christmas  at  tlie  end  of  the 

‘90s  as  were  It’s  A Wonderful 
Life  and  Mhacle  On  34th  Street 
in  their  day.” 

Although  the  pool  tables  had 
fairiy  raucous  games  going  and 
loud,  animated  conversatioii^s 
flmirished  near  the  big-screen 
TV,  the  Conestoga  audtonce, 
occupying  the  front  half  of  the 
couches,  was  drawn  into  the 
engaging  story  for  over  two 
hmirs. 

Jack  Nicholson’s  character  is 
Melvin  UdaH,  a psychiatrist- 
certified  obsessive-compulsive 
writer  who  barricades  himself 
into  his  spacious  apartment  to 
dream  up  super  successful 
rommice  novels. 

His  fictional  cfaaracmrs  may 
have  a (Plicated  following  but 
tiiis  reclusive  curmudgeon  has 
stylized  his  persona]  social  life 
to  the  hilt  Udall  has  distilled  the 
panqply  of  his  innate  needs  for 
contact  into  a (fining  ritual  con- 
ducted daily  wifli  prickly  f»eci- 
sion  m Carol  tiie  waitress’ 

(Helen  Hunt)  table  in  an  ofeer- 
wise  comfortable  lestmiram.  A 
lot  of  personality  changes  will 
be  needed  if  this  S^tembor- 
May  couple  is  to  share  a 
romance  - and  therein  lies  the 
main  taJC;  but  othem  are  woven 
in. 


the  band  frate  has  d^t  him  has 
come. 

In  an  early  scene.  Bishop^, 
spe^tics  a line  that  sets  the  tonef^, 
for  the  movie.  “Ym  look'^at  ' 
somecme  long  enough,  you 
discover  their  humanity,”  he  tells 
a first-time  painter’s  model 
awkwte'd  at  being  asked  to  let 
Biriiop  view  him  in  unassumed 
poses. 

Pethaps  tiie  most  fetching 
aspect  of  tiie  Icript  is  the  use  of 
(tertain  fofls  and  catalysts. 
Cuba  Gboding  Jr.  as  the 
Kinnear  character’s  art  dealer 
and  Wdell,  Kinnear’s  dog, 
allow  the  main  characters 
some  opportunities  to  unlock 
their  various  private  prison 
doors. 


Meet  your 
advertising  needs 


Co6?  Spofce 


on  a first-call,  first-serve  basis.” 

To  be  hired  for  casual  positions 
such  as  lawnmowing  or  computer 
programming  posted  in  the  “odd- 
job  squad”  section,  students  need 
to  come  in  to  the  Market  Square, 
fill  out  an  odd-job  registration 
form,  then  phone  the  Centre  on  the 
days  they  are  available  for  work. 
An  odd  job  is  any  job  that  lasts  less 
than  five  days.  Bates  says  these 
positions  usually  pay  a flat  rate  as 
opposed  to  hourly  wages. 

In  fact,  the  25-year-old 
supervisor  will  be  running  the 


Centre  with  the  help  of  summer- 
employment  officers  who  are 
university  students  themselves  on 
their  summer  break.  Each  one  will 
have  completed  a training  course 
on  how  to  take  job  orders  from 
employers,  public  relations  and 
organizing  statistical  information, 
among  other  things. 

“We  do  a lot  of  job  presentation 
work,  like  helping  sUulents  prepare 
resumes  and  doing  mock  inter- 
views with  them,”  Bates  says.  “We 
also  have  an  extensive  collection 
of  books  and  magazines  that  can 


help  them  improve  job  searches.” 
The  Student  Employment  Centre 
had  hoped  to  locate  in  uptown 
Waterloo  this  summer,  but  those 
plans  fell  through  due  to  technical 
problems  regarding  the  air- 
ventilation  system  at  that  site. 

“Next  summer  we’ll  be  in 
Waterloo,  and  be  that  much  more 
accessible  for  university  students,” 
Bates  said. 

Bates  can  be  reached  at  HRDC 
by  phoning  571-5539  or  faxing 
571-5508.  An  Internet  address  jjas 
yet  to  be  determined. 


No  pressure  here . . . 


First-year  nursing  student,  Bianca  Siegers,  takes  the  blood  pressure  of  second-year  woodworking 
student  Dave  O’Neil  outside  Door  4 on  April  21 . (Photo  by  Casey  Johnson) 


3SS  FAIRWAY  RD.S 
5^-2464 

( Canadian  Tire  plaza ) 

CAMBRIDGE 

415HESPLERRD. 

622-7774 

( across  from  McDonalds  ) 


402  KING  ST.  N 
884-7376 
( beside  Harveys  ) 

fiUELPH 

23  WELLINGTON  ST.  E 
^23-5341 

( across  from  Wendys ) 


jK-W,  CAMBRIDGE  Sr  SUEIPH'S  LAR6EST  SELECTION  OF  USED  CD's 
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Women’s  group 
has  big  plans 
to  improve  LRC 


By  Victoria  Long 

Conestoga  College’s  Women’s 
Resource  Group  held  a short 
iKxjn-hour  meeting  April  21  to 
scope  the  agenda  for  their  main 
plaiming  meeting  to  be  held 
May  12. 

The  group  meets  in  the  small 
conference  room  found  by 
going  down  the  stairs  in  2A01 
(opposite  Door  3)  and  turning 
sharply  left. 

By  commcm  consent,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  main  plan- 
ning session  from  9:30  to  11:30 
a.m.  on  the  Tuesday  morning  in' 
May.  Interested  students,  faculty 
and  staff  are  welcome  and 
encouraged  to  attend,  said  St- 
udent Services  counselor  Joan 
Magazine  at  the  informal  April 
get-together. 

Hiis  year’s  program  included  an 
Orientation  Week  theatre  presen- 
tation, an  International  Women’s 
Day  entertainer,  a series  of  noon- 
ers  on  die  theme  of  healthy  rela- 


tionships and  a series  of  personal- 
safety  workshops  given  in  three 
locations. 

The  WRG  accounting  for 
academic  year  1997-1998  shows 
acquisitions  made  for  the  Learn- 
ing Resource  Centre  included 
nine  videos,  seven  books,  three 
magazine  subscriptions  and  a 
substantial  quantity  of  pam- 
phlets. 

The  LRC  has  individual-viewer 
carrels  with  headphones  available 
and  a private  viewing  room  where 
groups  of  four  or  more  may 
screen  videos. 

Funding  for  this  year  came  from 
two  provincial  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  grants: 
Connections:  From  Awareisess  to 
Action,  a $1,500  grant;  and  a 
Campus  Safety  for  Women  grant 
of  $ 1 ,800.  Next  year,  ftmding  will 
only  be  available  from  the  Cam- 
pus Safety  fer  Women  grant 
Which  has  received  approval  for 
an  allotment  of  $3,000. 

The  group’s  report  on  expendi- 


Student  services  counsellor  Joan  Magazine  and  social  services  faculty  member  Madeleine 
Poynter  have  a brief  chat  after  the  women’s  resource  group  meeting  on  April  3H*hoto  by  victoria  Long) 


hires  for  this  year  shows  almost 
$1 ,400  was  spent  on  activities  and 
just  ovjer  $1,900  on  pxuchasing 
resources  for  die  LRC.  Member 
Kim  Radigan  of  Doon  Cam{«is’ 
Health  and  Safety  office  proposed 
the  split  for  r»xt  year  be  $1,(XX) 
for  activities  and  $2,000  for 
acquisition  of  resources. 

The  grmip  members  said  diey  are 


always  open  to  suggestions  for 
^propiiate  additions  to  die  LRC. 

Some  suggestions  to  explore 
for  next  year  were;  cooperating 
in  some  fashion  with  the 
Universify  of  Waterloo  to  make 
their  play.  Single  and  Sexy, 
available  to  Conestoga  students 
during  Orientation  Week;  asking 
a prison  warden,  reputed  to  be  a 


dynamic  speaker,  to  speak  about 
violence  in  Canadian  society  on 
•the  anniversary  of  the  massacre 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in 
Montreal;  and  setting  up  fund- 
ing for  a part-time  student 
(paid)  position  with  the  aim  of 
achieving  a higher  profile  for 
the  WRG  among  the  student 
population. 


Students  walk  past  a barrier  outside  door  one  (centre)  where  a 
light  standard  was  knocked  down  by  a driver  unable  to  make  the 
corner  last  December.  (Photo  by  Donna  Fierheller) 


Famous  Millonaire-maker 
reveals  exciting  new  way  to  earn 
50  - KX3K  a year  fast! 
24-hr.  msg. 

1-888-890-3289 


Computer  Lease  Program 
P200  MMX,  32MB  RAM 
2.1GB  HDD,  56Kbps  Modem, 
16X  CD-ROM,  14”  monitor. 
$ Down!  Only  $13.75Aveek!! 
FREE  DELIVERY 
1-800-267-9466 


Speeding  a hazard  to  students 

Security  officer  says  speeding  drivers  a concern  to  safety 


By  Donna  Fierheller 

The  light  standard  knocked  down 
last  December  at  Conestoga’s 
Doon  campus  will  be  replaced, 
now  that  warm  weather  is  here, 
said  a Conestoga  College  security 
officer. 

Bob  Gilberds  said  the  pole  was 
probably  hit  by  a careless  driver, 
going  too  fast  to  make  the  comer 
at  the  sharp  curve  by  doors  two 
and  three  of  the  main  building. 

The  driver  left  without  reporting 
the  accident. 

“It’s  a good  thing  there  were  no 
students  nearby  when  the  pole 
came  down,”  Gilberds  said. 

Gilberds  and  security  employee 
Cathy  Downie  have  been  actively 
trying  to  get  the  message  to  sm- 
dents  that  speeding  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. “Our  concern  is  for  student 
safety,”  said  Downie. 

They  would  like  to  remind  stu- 
dents that  the  speed  limit  is  15 
kilometres  per  hour  on  campus. 

“Accidents  are  not  on  anyone’s 
mind  when  they  are  doing  40  kilo- 
metres per  hour  on  campus  show- 
ing off  for  their  friends,”  said 
Gilberds.  “Fifteen  kilometres  per 
hour  seems  slow  when  driving,”  he 
said,  “but  not  to  a person  walking, 
who  may  be  hit.” 


TRAVEL  - teach  English: 

5 day/40  hr  (March  4 - London, 
June  24  - Guelph)  TESOL  teach- 
er certification  course  (or  by 
correspondence).  1,000’s  of  jobs 
available  NOW.  FREE 
information  package,  toll  free: 
1-888-270-2941 


Excuses  that  drivers  didn’t 
know  the  speed  limit  was  15  km, 
or  that  they  were  late  for  class, 
won’t  work,  said  Gilberds. 
“Speed  limit  signs  are  posted  on 
campus,  and  if  students  don’t 
want  to  be  late,  they  should  leave 
home  earlier,  to  allow  more  time 
to  get  to  class.” 

“Fifteen  kilometres  per 
hour  seems  slow  when 
driving,  but  not  to  a per- 
son walking,” 

Bob  Gilberds,  security 


The  speed  limit  applies,  whe- 
ther on  the  roadways,  or  in  the 
parking  lots. 

Downie  said  last  year  around 
May,  an  accident  in  the  parking  lot 
could  have  killed  a girl.  “A  van 
heading  from  parking  lot  three  to 
parking  lot  two,  broad-sided  the 
driver’s  door  of  the  girl’s  compact 
car,  and  spun  it  around  in  the  other 
direction.  The  guy  driving  the  van 
said  he  was  only  doing  12  kilome- 
tres per  hour,  but  her  car  was 
destroyed.” 

Downie  said  the  girl  was  able  to 


TIME  CONSTRAINTS? 

Writer’s  block?  Can’t  find  the 
words  or  the  right  research 
materials  you  need?  We  can  help! 
WRITE:  Custom  Essay  Service, 
4 Collier  St.,  Suite  201,  Toronto, 
Canada,  M4W  1L7.  Call: 
(416)960-9042. 

FAX:  (416)  960-0240. 


walk,  with  help,  to  the  early  child- 
hood education  building  before 
going  into  shock. 

Gilberds  said  the  ECE  building  is 
another  reason  for  drivers  to  be 
aware  of  the  posted  speed  limits. 
He  said,  “There  are  lots  of  children 
being  dropped  off  or  picked  up  in 
that  area,  and  if  one  happened  to 
run  out  on  the  roadway,  there 
could  be  a serious  problem.” 

Parking  is  another  problem  secu- 
rity deals  with.  The  only  vehicles 
allowed  to  park  in  front  of  campus 
buildings  are  approved  service 
vehicles. 

Gilberds  said  drivers  who  are 
repeatedly  caught  speeding,  or 
parking  in  unauthorized  areas,  can 
be  banned  from  the  campus. 

Parking  regulations  are  handed 
out  to  students  when  they  get  their 
parking  decals,  and  anyone  want- 
ing full  parking  regulations  can  get 
a copy  from  the  security  office, 
located  on  floor  two  of  the  main 
building,  said  Gilberds. 


STUDENT 

CAMPGROUND 

Unhappy  or  tired  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  at  the 
campgrounds  you  usually  visit? 
Sick  of  lights  out  policies  and 
alcohol  bans'>  Want  a park 
where  the  camper  is  treated 
like  a guest,  not  an  intruder.  Go 
to  Country  Camping,  we've  put 
the  fun  back  into  camping  with 
music,  live  bands,  activities, 
sand  volleyball  and  much  much 
more. 

Call  1-800-UNDER  35 
for  tree  brochure  or  our 
website  at: 

www.kanservu.oa-whamiltorV 


